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Mr. Aldington's Images 

MR. ALDINGTON'S IMAGES 

Images Old and New, by. Richard Aldington. Four Seas Co., 

Boston. 

One of the highest pleasures that the intelligent and dis- 
criminating reader of poetry can have, is to discover some poet 
who employs throughout his work a clean and sure technique. 
There have been few such poets in English, but in France, 
Italy, and wherever the classic spirit has shown itself strongly, 
we can discover many examples to prove the crudity of our 
usual slap-dash Anglo-Saxon methods. Recently there have 
been in England signs of a return to that simplicity and 
restraint which are the qualities of highest art, and it is to be 
hoped that the war will have the effect of still further clari- 
fying the English spirit, over-muddied with floods of Vic- 
torian sentiment and rhetoric. Of this admirable tendency 
Mr. Aldington is the precursor and the most shining example. 

The impression one gains from the reading of the thirty- 
five pieces which he has now gathered together and given to 
the public, is one of uniform technical excellence. Here is a 
style like a sword-blade, bright, keen, nervous, and never 
exuberant. Nowhere does the poet say too much, nowhere 
does he permit his image to become clouded with long accu- 
mulations of detail, vague sentiments or indefinite moral- 
izings. In fact, it may be that he sometimes says too little 
for those who seek to read as they run, or for those who are 
too readily inclined to look for that heroic strumming and 
smashing which is vulgarly considered to be the chief char- 
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acteristic of "major" poetry. But it is necessary to point 
out that this common view of poetry is not that of the 
great artists, whether they be Greeks, Chinese, Japanese, or 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe. "In restraint the master 
first displays himself." By such standards Mr. Aldington 
must be judged, and he is neither "major" nor "minor," 
but simply a poet. 

These Images Old and New as he calls them, divide them- 
selves roughly into two classes, the first dealing with Greek 
antiquity, the second with modern life. In either case, what- 
ever be the subject, the unity is preserved, and it is a unity 
of style, of attitude. Mr. Aldington is a poet who speaks 
the truth. He is never vaguely romantic, or sentimental, or 
writing to satisfy anything but his own artistic conscience. 
There is scarcely a page in this small volume in which we 
cannot find something that will satisfy us at the first reading, 
and yet more fully with successive readings; but there are 
some pages which will begin by shocking us and end by con- 
vincing us. Here is a force which attracts us the more 
completely for its apparent simplicity : and it is the force not 
of realism but of reality. 

It is very difficult among so much that is good to select 
for quotation a single poem and to set it apart from the 
indissoluble unity of the book that contains it. Here, how- 
ever, is a brief example which I pick because it is among the 
less frequently quoted poems: 

The cripples are going to church. 
Their crutches beat upon the stones, 
And they have clumsy iron boots. 
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Their clothes are black, their faces peaked and mean; 

Their legs are withered 

Like dried bean pods. 

Their eyes are stupid as frogs'. 

And the god, September, 
Has paused for a moment here 
Garlanded with crimson leaves. 
He held a branch of pointed oak. 
He smiled like Hermes the beautiful 

Cut in marble. 

There we have- it all: a sense of the sordidness of exist- 
ence, of the wayward and casual beauty with which nature 
decks that sordidness ; irony and pity, concealed yet poignant ; 
and I know not what feeling of nostalgia and transience 
that arises somehow from all these. Mr. Aldington is a 
poet, as Simonides and Turgenev were poets. 

We in America, at least, have much to learn from him. 
The inchoate vastness of our material and of its intertangled 
racial currents, the haphazardness of our methods and insti- 
tutions, all tend to drive us towards a poetry which is 
ephemeral in that it is hectic, disorganized, lacking in re- 
flective judgment. Europe has already taught us to distin- 
guish the vital elements in the work of such men as Whitman 
and Poe from the unvital: Europe can teach us more. 
There are at least a dozen poets in this country who could 
not do better than to keep a copy of Images Old and New 
on their shelves, for constant reference and comparison. 

John Gould Fletcher 
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